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| Then Criticiſm the Muſe's Handmaid prov'd, 
To dreſs her Charms, and make her more below d. 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
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Aſpaſia, Hortenſius, Eugenio. 


OU did not know, Eugenio, 

that the Gentleman who has 
| juſt left us, is a Poet. You ſaw how he 
took fire at your reflection on Rhyme. Your 
aſſertion, that Blank Verſe is better adapted 
to the genius of Poetry, and the general 
improvement of Eloquence, cannot be diſ- 
puted, whenever the abuſe of rhyme is car- 
ried ſo far, as that the Sound becomes more 


Hort. 


2 REMARKS ON THE 

the object of our attention than the Senſe; 
or, that the force and beauty of Expreſſion 
are ſacrificed to an inſignificant jingle. Mr. 
Dryden, I remember, ſpeaking of Rhyme, 
ſays . What it adds to fweetneſs, it takes 
away from ſenſe; and he who loſes leaſt by 
it, may be called a gainer.” 

Aſp. And yet there is ſomething To pleaſ- 
ing in the chiming of ſounds, or elſe, from 
the influence of early impreſſions, we are fo 
accuſtomed to receive and feel it as a plea- 
ſire, chat I am perſuaded, Eugemo's opi- 
nion, were it made public, would not hae 
many followers. 

Eng. You do well, Afpaſia, to diſtinguiſh 
between things pleaſing in themſelves, and 
ſuch as are ſo merely from the force of habit. 
Were there any thing truly delightful in 
the nature of Rhymes, it is not probable, 

that 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 3 
that the ancients ſhould have over-looked 


this advantage; nor would it have been re- 


ſerved for à ſet of trifling Monks, to ſing 
them into reputation. But theſe are general 


reflections: in order to decide the matter in 


debate, it would be neceſſary to make a par- 
ticular inquiry into the Beauties of Verſi- 
fication z and to determine from them the 
merits of its ſeveral modes. 


Aſp. I wisn, Eugenio, you would under- 
take this taſk. One condition, however, 1 


muſt inſiſt on, that in Love matters yon 


ſhew us ſome indulgence, —— 


What will xau Jeave us, if you ſteal of 
Rhyme ? 


For. Je is ſo pretty a ſubſtitute of 
ſentiment, it is ſo wedded to gallantry, that 
it were a cruelty to divorce them. I will 
ſecure you, Afpaſia, againſt any ſuch at- 

B 2 - tempt, 
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4 REMARKS ON THE 
tempt; by the authority of Shakeſpear; who, 
in the commerce of Love, places Rhymes 
in ſo reſpectable a light, that lie ſets them 
on a level even with bracelets, rings, and 
ſweetmeats —The paſſage is deciſive.— 


E. My gracious Duke, 

This man hath witch d the boſom of my 

5 

| T hou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt giv'n her 

rhymes, 

And ſtol'n th impreſſion of her fantaſie 

With: bracelets of chy hair, rings, gawds, 

conceits, 

Knacks, trifles, noſegays, nnn (meſ- 

by ſengers 

Of ſtrong prevailment in 3 youth.) 
M. N. D. 


This, Eugenio, i is an authority which you 
muſt not diſpute; and, as Aſpaſia has made 


0 Con: 
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conditions for her love ſongs, I muſt beg a a 
neutrality for epigrams, riddles, and the | 
modern ode, Let me add to theſe, that 
ſpecies of poetry, which we call the Mock- 
Heroic: for, here, I think, the rhyme ſeems 
to forward the playfulneſs i in the ideas. | 


Eug. As I mean to confine my Abbe 
tions to truth and nature, the exemptions 
you have inſiſted on, will take place of 
courſe. | 

Tux ſole aim of vification' is harmony. 
To underſtand this properly, we muſt divide 
jt into two kinds, The firſt conſiſts in a 
general flow of verſe, moſt pleaſing to the 
ear, but independent on the ſenſe : the 
ſecond, in bringing the ſound or meaſure of 
the verſe to correſpond with, and accom-- 
pany the idea. The former may be called 


| verbal harmony: the latter a ſegtimental. 
B 3 It 
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If we confider the flow of verſe merely as 
muſic, it will then be allowed, [a] that va- 
riety is no leſs neceſlaty than ſweetneſs ; and 
that a continued repetition of the ſame 
movements, muſt be as tireſome in poetry, 
as it would be in muſic. On examining 
Mr. Pope's: verſes, we ſhall. ind, that in 
eighteen out of twenty, the pauſes reſt on 
the fourth and laſt, or the fifth and laſt = 
-fyllables : and that, almoſt without excep- 
tion, the period is divided into two equal 
lines, and, as it were, link'd by the rhyme 
into a couplet. | 5 


La] Kai uri be; xpariNa a, 2.74 az 1396 Era; | 
G1XTAUNRG Te * labora; Agora; — eb. Te ans as | 
Abt, Lal race, Damn; A, RENgpNA egen. Kapogel, rare b 

Ion v9 T44x(Ag Thy Aeg. 


Dion, Hu de Sund. Orat. 
For 
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For example 
All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whofe body Nature is, | and Gad the ſpul; 


Ther choiy/d thou? 8; Jand yer in all-cka 


ſame, 
Great in the Earth; as in the Etherial 
frame; 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the had 
Glows | in the ftars, || and bloſſoms in the 
trees; 
Lives thro? all — extent, 
eee undivided, | operates unſpent. 
Eſſay on Man. 


Evexy ear muſt feel the ill effect of the 
[4] monotony in theſe lines; the cauſe of 
it is obvious; this verſe conſiſts of ten 


CAI Aigiavaugy v1 vai Tevldbila nE den, prlabahe; 


Et we pie Kai yay n A fe I xi 


o. Dion. Hal, De Stru&, Orat. Sect. 12. 
B 4 ſyllables, 
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6 REMARKS ON THE 
ſyllables, or five ſeet : when the pauſe falls 
on the fourth ſyllable, we ſhall find, that 
we pronounce the fix laſt in the ſame time 
that we do the four firſt ; ſo that the couplet 
is not only divided into two equal lines, 
but each line, with reſpect to time, is di- 
vided into two equal parts 

Warms in the ſun, || refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, || and bloſſoms in the 
2 trees. 
'Or elſe, the pauſe falls on the 8 ſyllable, 
and then the line is * with a mechanic 
exactneſs. 

As, 

Spreads ander | ms unſpent. 


Her. Mx. Pope, in alener to Mr. Walſh, 
ſpeaking of the Engliſh verſe, ſays, there 
is naturally a pauſe at the fourth, fifth, 

* of 
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* or fixth ſyllable. It is upon theſe the ear 
« reſts, and upon the judicious change and 
* management of which depends the variety 
© of verſification.“ Of this he gives the folz 
lowing examples : 

At the-fiſth, 
Where &er thy navy {| ſpreads her canvaſs 

wings, 

At the fourth. 
Homage to thee, and peace to all ſhe 

brings. 

At the ſixth. 
Like tracts of leverets, | in morning ſnow, 


Eug. In this place, Mr. Pope takes no 
notice of the ſecond pauſe, which always 
reſts on the laſt word of each line, and is 
ſtrongly marked by the rhyme. But, it is 
on the balance between the two pauſes, that 
the monotony of the verſe depends. Now, 
this 
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this balance is governed by the equal divi- 
fion of the line in point of time. Thus, 
if you repeat the two firſt examples given, 
you will find no difference, as to the time, 
whether the- pauſe falls on the fourth or 
fifth ſyllable ; and this, I think, will extend 
even to the laſt example: or, if there ſhould 
be any difference, it is ſo trifling, that it will 
generally eſcape the ear. But this is not ſo 
in blank verſe ; for, the lines being made 
often to run one into the other, the ſecond 
pauſe is ſunk; the balance, from the equal 
ports Gen line, is removed; and by 
changing the pauſes at pleaſure, an —_ is 
given into an unlimited variety, 


 Onsxnve the effects in che Grſ lines of 
Paradiſe Loſt, | 1 


Of man's belt diſobedience, i and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, [ whole mortal taſte 
Brought 


0 
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Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe, 
With loſs of Eden, gill one greater Man 
Reſtore us, j and regain the BliGFal ſeats 
Sing, heavenly Muſe, od Bee 3 


tr! 
y/ LBP 


Ix theſe, and the liv which ander 


follow, the pauſes are ſhifted Uno all the | 


ren babies. b a 


2 * 


Hor. Bur this variety is not. 2 
* the nature af blank verſe. In Addi - 
ſon's. Cato, there is, I think, the very ſams 
monotony which you have condemned in 


| Mr, Pope 2˙ Thus, N L 


The dawn is overcaſt, || the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds | brings on the day 3 
The great, th important day | 7 

Big with the Fate of Cato and of Rome. 


Again, 


1 4 i 4; 
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Again, cu 
Who knows not this? j but what can Cato da 


& 
: 
5 
' 
: 
l 
| 

l 

» 


{ Againſt a world, a baſe degenerate world, x 


| That courts, the yoke; ¶ and bows the e neck 
| to Cæſar ? INI 93 

Pent up in Utica, || he vainly forms 

A poor epitorne of Roman greatneſs. 


. £2. 


Ah. Ts | is the very echo of the " 
5 megſure. hk — etc 


| Eug Nor ivd could be more to my pur- | 
. — it confirms all that I have advanced; 
r and proves further, that the monotony of 


the couplet does not proceed, as has been 
imagined, from the repetition of the rhymes, 
but from a ſameneſs in the movement of the 
verſe. No doubt, the uſe of chymes was the 


fuch 


firſt cauſe of confining poetic harmony tq * 


6 
f 
| 


| 
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fuch narrow limits [cl. Mr. Addiſon, ac- 
cuſtomed to the ſecure Monotony of the 
couplet, had neither the genius to beat him 


throꝰ, not courage to attempt the unbound- 


ed variety of the Milronic meaſures.” Birds 


of a weak flight move always- ini & line; 


but, the Eagle, wonderful in his foarings, 
ſhews in his very ſtoops the power of his 
wing. A poet, of a ſuperior ſpirit, muſt 
have reſources in the variety of his numb- 
ers. The flight of Satan, in Paradiſe Loſt, 
is not to be pent up in a couplet. 


Then from pole to pole 
He views in breadth ; and without longer 
_- pauſe, 1 | 


(el xarmig dg nat — . ov 
ds ard; uren, wp raf pilabona; xa: v TuxnNar & Gary 
* Dion. Hal. De Struct. Orat. 


Down 
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Down, . Fight 1 into the world's firſt Ks 
throws, {i 1% ib fadvid A om: 
His fight precipitant; and winds with 5 
Through the pure 66 air his oblique 
way, 


ee dn. 


' 41115? Thi 


Her, In comparing, as yon have dene, 
the gradations in poetic harmony to the 
flight of birds, by the ſoarings and ſbpops 
of che Eagle, | preſome, you mean; Jome- 
thing equivalent to thoſe enfarcements and 
lowering of founds, which give fuch a pra- 
ing de and have _ N Ser 

anne... oqtnt bi. 


DU * 


Eug. Or this we have a fine example i in 
the following paſſage ; in which. you'll ob- 
ferve, chat the Poet Ats nt withy alpoit 
a proſaic wealeneſs of verſe, tbeuce riſing 


gra- 
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gradually, like the fwell' of an orgin, he 
ſoars into the higheſt FIT 


WOE sn 39 

Th” infernal Serpent 3 che at) was, whoſe 
guile, — 8 

Stir'd up with envy. enge deceiv'd 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
n We- wich al fig 


- Angels, by whote Aaken 
To fot hitnfelf in glory above his peers, 
He truſted to have equal'd the moſt high, 
If be vppor'd;, und wich ambitious aim - 
Apainitche cone and monarchy of God 


2 war in heaw'n and bavtel 
Proud 


Wich Vain" rempt. Him te anche 


oly power m „ ate gte ' 
| lata Hong Sawing en aue 
1 — a * 


* 
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fi 
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| Elpiſa to Abelard, receives as much impor- 
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| With hidebous ruin and combuſtion, down 


To bottomleſs Perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains, and penal fre, 


Who our uc n Dae to arms. 


Par. Loft. 


Ir is obvious from what I have faid of it, 
that the Oouplet is not formed for ſuch gra- 
dations as'theſe. On the contrary, from 


the ſameneſs in its flow, every ſentiment; of 


wharnature ſoever, comes equally recom- 
mende ta the ear, and of courſe to | * RT 
tention. Thus, the following thought in 


rance. from the movement of the verſe, as it 
could have done, had it been deſtined to 


nabe * nee W. 3 
feelings. 51 41 F'* 1 { 
Not C#far* 0 401 on to probe 


No make me miſtreſs to the man I love. 
5 Ap. 


* 
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Aſp. Tuis ſentiment may, as y have 
obſerved, receive an importance from the 
movement pf the yerſe; bpt n will allows 


that it is very little indebted. 0 the ex- 
preſſion. 


E · Tux expreſſion muſt often be di- 
graced, when a rhyme is neceſſary. You 
have made, Aſpaſia, a much better uſe of 
this, paſſage, than I meant to do: for I pro- 
duced it merely to ſhew, that where a ſame - 
neſs of verification prevails, chere can be ag 
degrees, no contraſts in the ſopngs, which, 
like hades.in painting. throw farward, angl 
give ee, 0 the ſuperior pe, 


Hor. Ma. Pops fem to have had 4 
Ame idea, with reſpe& to the thoughts, 


chat you have with. eſpe 10 dhe ſaynds. 
Doe gr e 


nme, of: DES 
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He , nos 6 2nnevniiaod VN m9 
Fo beſtaſocbeigtitening-ancevery>pare, 
'< /dno8 32 ori parts%nght tö Be 
wer feat Me telt; and'norhüng looks 
-« note ridiegleurs Ain 4 Work; Where che 
thoughts, however different in their bon 
n ek Weg dev. bios 2 
Lene br want 


 Eup, 1 wonder he 15 8 perceive, the 
al effects of this equality f in the cadengę pf 
kis verſe, as 1 as in the colouring of his 
Meas. Of alf the modes of verſification, 


that haye been cultiveted by, wen of ſenſe, | 
the {4} Latiu diſtiob. : and modern couplet 
aun g rest lexellas. I here ino li- 


(a] The couplet, like the dich, La“ 3 brad? 3 
grammatic turn: it is W: ta Fer into 
Arge! it An ln hd K 295 "of 
we le il Goiiphib; hell — In th Fr. ie 


tr men p4 »* 


„9 8 Bere, 
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berty, no continuance in their movements. 
Lake/the-our-line: ofa ſcholariin drawing, 
they arg broken. and anterrupmd but, a 
How of pencillis chefſtile, of a maſtes.io his 
att. We deen hare a proof of .what I 

advance? 11 ni 1942Wor8 eidg. 
Ye ſacred Nine? that all my foul · Poſſeſs, 
Whole raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions 
bleſs z 
"Bear me ne, , oh: bear me to lequelter's eenes, 
Tit bow! ry mazes, and RTE greens. 


ad t0 gain TON nr JV 
noiison fe 430" 29Þont V. Fo Tell. 


208194 Eñ yeu canndt * e. how 
thęonthuſiaſm is tamed by the preciſion of 
theeoupleri' and - the evnſequene lirtlenteſs 
2 OE edoifib rtl: 52:4 algo „11 N 
ad 7 apt 2 on! the a 01 


NS Gros 71 : My? P 
* Il * 0 | the ſognds. ,. To,jas and 
2 in bene e a de 


refinetent. 
C 2 How 
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Ho different. Milton ? oa 4 
Vet not the more 
Ceaſe I to wander, where the Muſes haunt 
Clear Ipriag Et dy grove; or fanny hilf, 
Smit Wielr the rr of facred ſong; but chief 
Thee, Son And the Ho'ry brooks beneath, 


TIO waſh + hallow' O_ and mn 


1 9. How. . "4 - 1k JOE 
ws 7 855 '# 7 

ne : _ 1 
7 4 > Wi L 2444 II. Par. _ 


i 4 
Tuo do not immediately belong to this 


part of my ſubject, yet I mult take natice 


here of a beauty, which finds its place na- 
rurally in blank verſe, but is almoſt; i incom · 


patible with the regular, movement of the 
coupler. I mean thok ſadden breaks or 


tranſitions in the verſe, which ſo ſtrongly 


n e it 
WIT O09 N were, 


4 _ - 
- -v hs 4 
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were, a ſentiment into the inmoſt ſoul of 
che reader. 

ned 2916 M 2d $131 W Sb ol 1.2 
Is this the,region, ,this the foil, 8 
Said then the loſt 5 chis the ſeat 
That We muſt change for Heav'n, this 

FO. mournful gloom. A vds Maw 1 
For that celeſtial light, Be it ſo, ſince he 
Who now is ſov*ra'n can diſpoſe and bid 
What ſhall be right: fartheſt from bim is be, 
Whom reaſon hath equaP'd, force hath made 
i013 03 ſupreme 
Aböve his equals, Farewell, happy falle, 
Where joy for ever dwells. Hail horrors, hail 
Infernal we orld, and thou profoundett | hell 
Recdive thy new potteffor. © * i 


e 


30 228570 7 bait Nod; 3837 * pit 1 


„Indi of daidw She 503 yy 201013018663; 
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Is the:patery=ſproches*of Dido; In the 
fourth Eneid, there are many fine ex- 


C 2 amples 
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amp les bf ti force that may be given to a 
ri by theſe fudden breaks and trank 1 
itions in the verſe; yet, theſe ate entirely 
Joſt in the Engr tranllation. It cannot 
be laid, that Dryden watited' feeling,” To 
what then 2 impute this weakneſs, if 


it be not to > the invariable tamenefs and . 
gularity "of ine couplet ? You, Hortenfio, 


| may be convinced of this, by compatit 

| the Engliſh with the Roman Poet: bi 

| Aſpaſia muſt be ſatisfied ſome other way. 

} I will therefore repeat Mr. Dryden's ; Tran: 

j recen eee Ae” 
I will give you one in blank verſe, which, I 
: I think, enters more into the ſpirit 0 of the I 


original.. As I am certain. Aſpaſia, that 


you recßehnhet Kath, ths. Felge and" lie 
occaſiom; vill require no introduction. 


obi 2nmon 2 νj,j,q si mututusd 85 ilq qu 


mend A5 
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« 02 19979 ad el As if, the peaceful Rate. 


Of heavenly payers.wers gached Vith hu- 
bee. y Ao 2d! fil eon. 
Go ſeek thy; promis d kingdom thro? hs. 
u e219 main; ach zungen d N82 nod: J&ii's, 


Vet, i if the heavens will hear my, pious vow, 
The faithleſs 1 waves, not half ſo falſe as * 
Or ſecret. ſands ſhall ſepulchres afford, _ | 
To jtby. PR yellels, and their. penpred 


EW 0 rd. 111% 135 4 an Ar TINT K 
7 thou, cal on injured Dido $ 2 0 
eoigz⸗ = 


noe, Eugenio, your blank verſe 
will gf e be poor queen a fade more ſpl. 


1 ts 1} 21 ont 9:9 {a 275105 AM) - 


4 NIN = 312 
0 

1. 15 51 e re 08 2 Ring —_ WO! 

7 


Supplicia hauſurum ſcopulis, ac nomine 8 
Sqpe vocaturum 


Cs Eug. 
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"Eg. You yo ou Mall judge or 


Lk Wos 


rh ſuch toils, ſuch Cares diſturb * 
ace 
Ok hen = Vns bleſt Habirants ? Alike I ſcorn 
Thy perſon and impoſture. Go, purſue + 
Thro'{as;thro'ſtorms thy viſionary throne; 


In thy mid- courſe, if juſtice rules above, 
| = ho deſtruction wait thee | may'ſt thou. 


Adaſh'd | 
On On bake avenging rock, call, oe all 


| On Joſt Eliza 


"It often happens in the _ lit 
cation, that, when the poet has fully ex- 
preſſed his idea, the neceſſity of a A 
obliges him to weaken irs effect by the ad- 
dition of forme unneceſfary circumſtance ; I 


TODD It nx 


25 in the following inſtance —= 


We 
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{ f] What ds Lay? where aq I? fury ume 
My n and my a; Nemper d 22 burns, 


E 59 1 % F 
+3 quid 25485 Ant ig, A511) n . 


Sometimes this 5 care 0 215 üg 
excels: -- . 
(2) To thoſe whatn 0 . Ke) pier 
cing ſmell + 
f vigorous wine is grievous, Deat hs | 
Hell. 11 Creech. 


We are ape to laugh at ſach ting a 
this. But what ſhall we ſay, when the 


I ATR" 
Fee e Je "th 


. 


: 77 Qui er un, 6 . * 
dunn mat? 7 07 Hud 2594 


Vir. 
fervide febris, 


It) —— amb p ous 
Tum gt odor yini play bits 
82 990 118.1 Mor 2, — lot ; Iaycretius, 
| He 
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(b] HayWoke, and awful bends his, fable. 
Donnglbig si, 191iqu[ 3803 tung omst 207 
oH Shakes his ſambroſial ur, and gives, hey 
rig WH nt daidw 1603 ,223n9dw z bon 
1n Sheftong of fate, and fanttion of the Gg., 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread, 
ſignal took, 
0 —— to the centre (ſhook. 
AO 2597 12 d m d 


er" BEER for the rhyme, that thir d : 

line had never found its way into this de: 

ſeription. þ need not qbſerve to hh 
it interrupts the ſocorienichrbde mob 


in {7 bao29! 
U 3 xa. deer, W. r oe vo v Kgporiwy 
Ace, N apa Naila. ertegecailo ana. 


e- las e 


4117 Ding i uuperchtte 4647 Davenios; eat 


Te e e ee 6: 


$03 ,51091 2103 01 qt cha- 
1 embar- 


"WD 1» doit capze 1 
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efibirrafſes the itnage. It was Dwihg (th 
the ſame cauſe, that Jupiter is fegleſented 
Making bis Curls,” before He kad Swen the 
nod; whence, that which in the driginal 
wi a Happy effekt, Vecbmes fit che tränf- 
14802 Cx nr „ n'vs>H Agi 
400 ſeHgil 
Mp; Troxo1vn' you this time. Eugenio, 
büt let me have no more tranſlations. 


Fug. You teproof is juſt y us dhe böte 
of the laſt example turns on a eompariſon 
Which it is not in your power to makecli 
ſhall not forget the attention due po you 4 


ſecond time. 


14 K 18 * Wo V1 
ieY WP Wh EIDUR HA , 1 U 


Fa 'Z 
$933 News, = Sir x59 + reo ad 


Havino.thus EA that blank verſe 
has many advantages over ahyme _ 5 


it, leaves dhe Poer inne 
2 to the Nile ll had found, 


jw 
the 


28 REMARK DON TME. 


the exprefon;; I. ſhall. conclude this part o 
my e ſubje&t, with a remarlæ on the ill effect. 


in our langiager fram the prevalence ot that 
hiſng ;copſonans; the 87e The Grecks, 
ve are gpl, had, ſuch, an averſion to this 
leitet, That they called it the ſavage, tlie 
impure letter: if this were ſo in a language 
rich in vowels, what muſt it be in one o 
over- charged with conſonants as ourt 


| When the neceſſity of a rhyme throms tho 
governing verb in a period into the preſent 


time, all the other verbs thro! that period 
muſt follow the lead; thus -- Holy 
377% WO Vun 22ftL: 

Is it - thee the 5 * A A 
J oy tunes bis voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Sls N Ae art is * 10 Efe on Man, 


$ >::0259 em ame VER. 


Here i, ied of the _melcing yarble, of a 
a have the diſſonant higing;of 4 
1 ſerpent. 


892 
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ſerpent. Should it be ſaid to this, that t 2 pl 
are objettions rather, to the nati we" ver \ 
language, than to the att of che poet; 1 
anſwer, it may be ſö, While it t undef the 
ſervitude of rhime: but why ffbufd we = To 
Eon; e frees eie HARING; be 
adopting the beauties of others y T0 pur. 
ee retdionsminurel, ved de 
deſcend from the chargeter of a eritic to ta 

of a grammarianʒ I fhall therefore con * 
ſuffer any one letter to take poſſeſſion e 
ear, N20 govern entirely the ſound of the 
Deu ka aid of the fenſe; in which caſe, 
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Bath ubbleſti his ſevinfold eld diſplay d. 

And half unſbeath'd the ſining blade. 
Or, 

I this bee armed adds, . 


vlt ug cliro· the gloomy Mg 
nomad lere Ot an Bt. Cecilia's Day 


In æ lets careful verſifier, ſuch effects might 
be imputed to negligence y but höre, 1 
doubt, they were deſigned as beauties. 
When the habit of playing with ſours i is 
bnck admitted! into poetry, it branches out 
jatoi innumerable n We cannot, in 
this caſe, | be too much on our guard againſt, 
the force of example. The reputation « of 
2 | writer makes even his errors faſhion- 
r naturally imitate e "thoſe ' whom 
weadmite; an iq w 156 ei! not 1 1E 


Uhei? hen we pete to: fl, 
1 21 n e169! ode ger 42 "Aſp, 


ir 


25 1192 
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Aſpſiaz/that this minute critieiſm bus tired 
your. patlengeinid\ od D*cl2s9\ny Had baA 

| 10 

Aſp. Nor at all. Hool upon it an arte 
ful lowering of your ſubject, from whence 
you are io riſe co the ſentimental harmony. 


ig. Lovsglur authority to my ideas, by. 
the uſe you make of them. | LIIGqmi d 
eius ed 23 24 10g 
© Ix es te. ſrrond parc of my. ah 
jet, vo will, 90 doubt. — that I 0 
D e drnly Sr 
gramples . fro from. Milton: but here, 1 am 
5 ange my author ; FT 
a e Fae) 
Es A1 lar, o the moſt eurer 
— 6, that mou mY Bs IR 
haps ay ANN OW eds ems | 


thence me, that, Shakeſpear, when he at- 


tends 
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tends to r is not only excellent in the qe- 
chaniſm of his verſe, but, in the ſenti- 
mental harmony, equal, if not ſuperior to 


any of gur Engliſh poets. The firſt ex- 


1 ample I ſha} give you of his merit in this 
5 kind, is in the celebrated ſpeech of King 
if John to Hubert, when he firſt opens to him 
0 his deſigns on the life of Arthur. 

| Hubert. 

iy I am much bounden to your majeſty. . 

f | K. Jabu. a 

| Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe co ſay gets 
1 | neee eee. 
. do f, 

1 Yer ig dual code for me ta do thee good. 
11 I had a thing to ſay. but let it go 
| The ſun is in the heaven, and che proud day 
1 j Atzonded with the pleaſures gf the ward 
[| all c Wanzen, and 100 dull of gavds,.. 
" | % Mac 44; 0 
* 

4 

| 

1 


'F. 
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9947 


To give me audſence. 6 If the midgigh , 
bell W 5 
«Did, with his iron gee ind brazen 
[* mouth 727 1 
ä Sound on unto the dene hace ag Kathe 
f this ſame were « church- 8 where 
we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand 
wrongs; 
Or if that ſurly ſpirit, Melancholy, SF 
0 Had bale'd thy blood and made it heavy- 
thick, 
8 Which elſe runs tickling up and. | dani, 
ren n 


Fur. I ALL9W..yQU, 3 lines, 
there is a general agreement: between the 
; found, or [5] rather, between themovement 
[ i The secsgtty & Vi, ditinchöh Kur aper om 
| hence, chat ine movement oft a verſe may be good, and 


the ound at the ſame time may be faulty. 
D* of | 


F + 21 F 189 1042 11327 ti 
| MARKS ON TH 
44 REMA 1 ins 1 nveys : 


W's verſe and the idea which 1 it conveys. 
but it will, got. ſo .readily be allowed you 


* that Mw Was deſigned and the generality 
of readers "will, 1 l dare tay, elteem it rather 
e chan artificial. er” If 


DG : 


Eug. Wax a man aul affected b by 
any paſſion, expreſſes * in words, the 


Sy 
n Muſic her ſdft aſſuaſive v voice applies. 
Ns "Ode on St. Cecil. 

There! is a continued hiſs thro' this line 
. _ * - The Greek Critics carefully obſerved this 2 00 : 

. thus Ariſtotle—Ary d 06 notre. * "_ Toy xvila ev 
ta ache r- Ee. 2 : 1851. bot 
By the evfjues was meant the moakun © or movement of 

the verſe ; by wie, the ſwectneſs of the ſohnd and by 

Harmony, the agreement of either, or of both with the 
idea. The French Critic, Daciet, by not entefing into 

this diſtinction; has fallen into à ſtrange error 3 for he 
ſuppoſes that by the evus; and jc; Ariſtotle meant 
the dancing and muſie Which uſually accompanied the 
Greek drama. But I cannot conceive how either dancing 
or piping could be reckoned a cunſlituem part of verſi- 
8 fication Me Tay ia gu blast, &. Eſpecially, if, As 
this ſame Critic informs us, the dancing and muſic were 
21 the end of the Ac. 
natural 


) 


u\ * ey + —_—_— 
—— - 


bring 0 OE. POETRY. 
harural tones of. which correſpontt a his. 
ideas, it may poſnbly be by d&cidetit.” But 
When we obſerve. the ſame cb. ileldener in 
a Poet, i it is moſt reaſonable i to ſuppole, that 
it is the effect of deſign. For as he has 
time to ſelect his images and ſentiments; fo L 
he has likewiſe to accommodate ,the move- | 
met of his numbers to the nature ot thoſe | = 


ideas he means to Wa | 13 F 


k 6 X ſt 40 . 
12 Hb. 1 rave hci that there ha been 


Phllofophets who ſuppoſed that all the 
.. beauties i in nature were produced by chance; 
 Aufancys they would not have been well 
Pleuſed) to have had the beauties in wur 
e ee * Jabber TIT 


04 a 


= v4 22 3 2» 
—_ &« 21 IS a 
224» 1—⁸: . . 


inns Meter IG we . a 


Ie Ae $orthinls, gat" he ftruck out 
7701 D222 e his 


2.448 
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his pictures by daſhing his pencil againſt 
the canvaſs; or that, like the Sibyl in Virgil 
he was only a temporary inſtrument, to con 
vey —— of len agent. 


TV FP 


8 Ma. os __ given ſome encou- 
ragement to this notion, where he ſays — 
© The poetry of Shakeſpear 1s inſpiration 
* indeed : he is not ſo much an imitator as 
* an inſtrument of nature; and *tis not fo 

jut to ſay that he ſpeaks from her, as that 


« the ſpeaks thro' him. 


Af. Tatsz diſtinctions are too ſubtle for 
me. I ſhall never be brought to conſider 
the beauties. of a Poet in the ſame light 
that I do the colours in a Tulip. - — 


„ OTIS Shakeſpear' ver- 
fification appear accidental when they arc 
5 moſt 
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malt.artificial: for, the mechaniſm of his 
verſe, however [4] carefully formed to have 
its effect, is ſo ſaſhioned to the temper of 


the ſpeaker, and nature of the ſubject, that 
we overlook the artifice; and it paſſes along 


unheeded, as the caſual flow of an unſtudled 


eloquence. Thus the bold and reſolute — 
truchio, Ing. 


Have 1 not in my t time heard ons roar ; 

Have I not heard the ſea, puffed up with 
winds, | * 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat ? 


HF) Yer mutt gez ive nature all : thy art 
a y gentle Sh aper, muſt enjoy a part. 
For the! the-Poet's matter nature be, 
ow art doth, give the. faſhion : and that he 
calls t6 write a living line, muſt ſweat 
9 as thine are] and ſtrike the ** beat 
Upon the Muſes anvile — 


Again—— 


19 In his well torned, and . filed hits... 
Ben fababn, 


do che themory of Mr. Winlam Shakeſpear. 
Rog D 3 lave 


I 


'#- 43 F 7 
4 | 
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Have I not heard great ordnance in th 
geld ? NI [4.7% 

And heav'ns artillery thunder in the e ſkies} 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard nl 


Loud 'arui ms, neighing Reedy ahd trumpets 
12 changue? FD EIN 
2) £10 angle 

In ſupport of the er. harmony. in 

theſe lines, you may obſerye, how, by 

changing the pauſes, and varying the move- 

ment, the poet has at once guarded againſt 
a monotony, and enforced his ideas. Would 

you ſee his artifice in its full light, let us 
follow him through a ſucceſſion of varied 

movements. Is there not ſomething mourn- 

ful in the cadence of theſe lines: 


Conſtant -- | 
What doſt OW! mean by Gitking- of thy | 
head * 1 ? 

Why 60ſt thou look o adly on my fon ? 
What 


f 0 


> 
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What means that hand upon, thaybreaſkol 


27 © thine? 1315 21621 on err 
| Why holds thine i that lamentable 
ſ & Rm". rollizes Ay vos John. 


1 


IH JON 8 


How different. are che STE of the un- 
happy Conſtance, in this ſolemn and car- 
; _neſt addreſs to Heaven 2 


yi Arm, arm, ye 9 — again theſe per- 
j Jy jur'd kings ! | 
" A widow cries, Be huſband to me, Heav'n ! 
Let not the hours of this ungadly day 
Mear out the day in peace; but ere ſun-ſet, 
Set armed diſcord twixt theſe perjured kings; 


| Hear me, oh, hear me 1 
Obſerve what ſtarts of paſlion ſucceed, 
Auſtria. Lady Conſtance, peace. 
5 Cn. War, war, no peace; peace is to 
me a war. 


. © Lymoges, 
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QLymoges,/O Aulttia] tou deft nme 
That bear _ thou 1 thou ur- 

38517 1 coward; il 
. | 
e 297 2272291 30 What a fool art thou, 

tatnping fool, to brag, to ſtamp and fwear 
Upon my party; thou cold blooded ſlave, 


Fthou not ſpoke like thunder on my 
fide ? 5 

Does the anxious heart Iament its loſt peace? 

| CEMDTIHINNSG 4 . N. % 


N. 1 988 Sag ler O gentle ſleep, \ - 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have 1 ſighted 


i 


, 2» 731 '/ thee, | 
That thou no more wilt weigh my. eye- lids 
down, * 41 


And Nice my Tries i in fot gerfulliels 2 
Why rather, Sleep, yt thou in ſmoaky 
cribs, 


U _ uncaſie pallets ſtrerchitg thee, | 
And | 


BENUTIES OF POETRY, 4x 
And huſht with buzzing elect 
Humber Nit voi U 
Than inthe perfots\dclambersofadie Grea, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
Andlull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 

| K. H. IVch. 


ms 


Maxx, how the terrors of a guilty mind 

echo thro? theſe lines —— 

Dit is monſtrous! monſtrous f 

— the billows ſpoke, and told me 
of it 'I 

The winds did ling i it to me, and the thun- 
der, ; 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pro» 
nounc'd 

The name of Proſper — 


4 REMARKS) ON THE 
;W ovrp you compare, Aſpaſia, the tens 

r, der, breaghings of a Lover, with 1 Pry 
10 ee i 


157 75 he bid you, Ja, = 


p tþe » > 


wp Re wanton ulhes lay you don, 
reſt Four gentle head upon her lap; 
pr ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth Jou; 


Ane wh fi 2 


your eyelids © crown the God of 


S% ASS 13 "© * 


ſleep ; 3 


Charming your blood with pleaſing heavi- 


2 bl 86.5, 
Making ſuch Gene betört wake "and 


cep n 471 
481 is 5 difference betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the eaventyetarncls'd 
nas * 
Begins his golden progreſs i in {che eaſt. 


Ix agreement with the nd the poet 
has drawn out theſe lines 1 into a languid mo- 
- notony. Othello, 


EAW HES OF er. 


wh 


- Sd Wile 16.6 5 955 diοοονανν 257 F8 
Faria all e 
[ PIE at ieh Sh; we” 


Kusel the nei cighing 1 . E a the 1 ü 
ASt :200! d 907 125 Yar l 
r , 

The in tieigdeuris, f ear di 29! 
The copalt Bünger, add Alf quality,” 0650 - 
Pride, ponipy and Nee of Ger 
el 4 War 5 . 19410 E HI. I 0 Mug 
"uu ah, you mortal engines, whoſe rude 
- - throats 311 1 Norm To 15 >> 

5 Ant immortal Jove* 8 dread amen dae 
terfeit; D. IVE! £ T3 
Farewell l—Othelly” 's Ax ans gone. 


2 


2 1 That 1 dale (Eugenio, was happy. 

( Qr;;is it dhat che change in your voice has 
| given that effect 1 to the vefſef =: 

hy ug F. Phe 2208 of G47 lch e dend 

Wa to Shakeſpear; it is no an pros 

that 


44 REMAR KS. ON THE. 18 
that he can do him Juſtice, When ſuch 
contraſts as theſe, which | I, haye brought 
topethier, a are made to ſucceed each other 
ſuddenly, a1 and in the ſame breach, ſo that 
we immediately feel the tranſitions ; then, 
the ſeveral parts have, not only the intrin- 
fic — of muſical imitation, but like - 
wiſe a relative advantage from their com · 
pariſon one with the other; and this may, 
with ſome allowance, be called the clear- 
obſcure of harmony. The following pal. : 
ſave, in Cymbeline, is a proof and illuf- , 

tration of what I have advanced, || 

W 
010 s 10 vigas 
| - OE chou Geddes, 

Thou divine nature bow thyſelf. 
blazon' ſtt 

In theſe two princely boys! they are as 
ent gentle asche Joe NOV on s 
As 


1 Bellarins. 


* 
« 14 
* 


2 yy 


— 
n 
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As Zephyrs blowing below borne Bs 
Nee wagging his ſweet head and r 


rough © 2444 03 1. 2316 12 
} 
cr royal tho ergo) a he rt 
That by the top doth take the mountain 
Pine, 1111590) 


move in the opening of this addreſs ? In. 


the cloſe, they ſpring n 09FRe 99 
ſweep all before them. 8 


Hor. I recollect, in Lear, a beautiful ex- 


ample of a moſt affecting tranſition in the 


found, correſponding with a ſudden and pa- 
thetic change in the idea. a 


n | 

I tax not you, you elements, vich vokind- 
* 

never 


8 . . 6 2 „ 5 42 l 


„ REMARKS ON? Ah; 
„ "0 Ry mn Ven 


8-797 childmed 0 216 Han 10 Tus! 
You, owe me ng ſubſcription. Then | let fall 


| ee e 


1 rang brave; 2 d 


W igfirmy, weak, ang deſpis'd 1 00 


man. 
af | | iq No! 


FR Shen känllet prehems; Ibfatte 
from drinking the poiſon. 23609 11 | 
al > eHTDB8 2113 Hamlet. v1 ni 45h 
if thou didſt evet hold me im thy Reurt, I. 


= we Gs 4 oe tt rg R 
* 9 


p A thee from felitity 4 wile _ N ; 
j * And in this h harſh world. draw; thy breath ) 
4 Ant. in pain. 90-12 Toms. 0 Ham: 
=, ddt dh 1a W FR 

! * _ line. d fü sand 211300 

| 


: | Fog And yet þ- 6 arts s paſ unnotices 
4 in Shakeſpear, while they are ce lebrated i in 
g an 1 Poets 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY. ay 
Phe of inferibr / mere. he cue of thts 
tnay be, that we more readiff-abſtrve any 
attifice'#? the mankpertctitof/thes Nn, 
when we are not much affect᷑dchy the ideas. 


It aa Cxcellent poetry, as in Capita paitt- 
ing, the fine and delicate touches bf rt are 
if He general effect. It tequltes me 
cgegled br temper to trace the minute , 
' atixfliaty* budtities of poetic harmoty il 
fuch a paſſage as this. — 
22A4499! of 2554)»; Othelt,® 9 4 S 


-/1;ofl 5800 | 
g 4 1 tee 


Ne Bu n ien dd N ” 
an but a _ruſh Qthello's b s b 


"And he retites. Where mould CR, 
*Now=-How/doſe chou doo now? O 4 
no: id mal 30 to Wy 

= flarr's'y nch, ien bog? Wir alen 
a Pale as thy ſmocks ven wo ſhall meet at 


en i yo a ẽm i orange 
ompt, * bo i, 1921 505 So ode 


* * . 9 
0 = 1 * 
3 WA. 4 W 5.*%4 >. «i 4 = 5. - 
4 # ' IE } — wong BET RT 


he has greatly, 9 pf. 
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pres gp * Wars 
And fend ill a it. cold e, 
my Girl, i, es 

Eu uur thy cboſtey mee 
Whip'me, ye Devils, 
From the poſſeſſion of this heav'nly fight, 
Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 
Plunge me in ſteep-down gulphs of liquid 


Berogz we quit Shakeſpear's verſifica- 


tian, I muſt obſerve to you, — that he in- 


tended 1 it to be nothing n nore than a meafured 


{/] or muſical proſe; except, when. he 
In 2enael, Shakefpear's was bsc ee 


Row of the i : on extraordinary, occaſions, Hue 


into the dignity and harmony of the Hexameter. 


r 


who were confined to the Tambick ; 


who, from the regularity of che Co oupſet, cannot looſen 
heir verſe into a proſaic movement, That Shakeſpear's 
meant 


BEAUTIES OF;PQEDRY. 45, 
ſtinction to a thought; and then, we ſhall 
always trace in bis numbers cbe inſſuence 
of his feelings; and find, that they aſſume 
a regularity and harmony, in proportion 
as he was intereſted in the effects. Nothing 
could be more oppoſite to the genius and 
character of this Poet, than a conſtant equa - 
lity of verſification; nay, it is eaſy to ſee 
that he has often been careful to avoid it. 
The ſame is obſervable in Milton, who 
| r deſcends into a ane negli- 


. 744 4 - ip * 
ven agreeable to nature, may be proved from, 
the authority of Ariſtotle, who having obſerved, that th 
Lamibick meaſure” was beſt adapted to the genius of tra 
gedy, becauſe it came the neareſt to common . 
: ge chus— en 

AR i 

Ates 3. Treten 4οτνn 7 been e * evpr, . 
pakira rat xl Twy PUPPL To apa" 1010 22 
fury' are Fae 1aptes Aro u 28 Nbg 79 ag; 
ann; agile 3. Odryanc, — eee *. . an, 

en Cap. iv. oetica. . Are | 
E gence, 


E N ON THE 
e mla i incerraps the monotony 
* ard; 40 l. fretfüently thoſen to difgrice is 

- meaſures, rather than to fatigue the ear. 


is19yst 10t : 18 ſinegilib 007 n 1douorf 


Hor. Sou x Critics do not underſtand this 


k ſo, nen mo” verſe with —_— "ou 
4 dt YER NHoldon 9:38up Dill *? 
3 Eug. Tur error = muſt wi been in 
F his judgment; for, theſe inequalities, were 


| moſt certainly deſigned. 1 44119 07,” 
f | 1189153 29493 JO ** 


1 Havigs 1 in this place fopponed an ob- 

ſervation on 8 wy a _ drawn 
* improper to ſhew, that — of 
| theſe two poets had other points of rev? = 
ſeniblance.c:: Agagt 03 120 gin AE 


4 21904  enoiabera © ap af e 10 50 

f ull many a 

i e 1 5⁰ 7 — or, 
; | ey bi th (regird and many a time, 
1 gi gizq s mo bas god? s 07 yung: 
. 28890 1 2 

1 : 


N 
; 


\ 
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The 0 0 of their 42 into 


bondage 04 asd 13381 ls: 


Brought my too diligent ear; for ſeveral 


Ka Virtues, on oÞ 2501) $m02' wht 


Have I liked ſeveral Women, never an yx 
« With fo full ſoul, but ſome-defett in her 
« Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe 
«: 15> 6w'd, © 4-472 % 78 qv 

And put it to the foil. But you, O yu 
go perfect, and ſo peerleſs are created 


« Of uy creature” s beſt.— 
M0 s Tem pe, 
e tiſing from aides 


and profaic movement of the firſt lines, to 
the: even tenor of harmony in the laſt, is 

entirely Miltonic. Or, to ſpeak more juſtly, | 
it is gt os. toſs; Foe gradagions in partic 


hirmooy, which Sive a kind of groving 
energy to a thought, and form a principal 


E 2 beauty 


*" 


"> 
2: 
5 
t 
3 
© 4 


| 4 

£ 

* 1 
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4 7913 200d ; Ant 502 gi 

1 beauty in. A renee, of Shakeſpear 
1 
| php nb boog 8 Io 1 9119vorn 


Ww <5; 


— — > 
a I 
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: SITE ſpecies of harmony, Eu- 
Fade which you have made no men- 
tion ; ; and et, fome of our poets ſeem to 
delight much in it; I mean the imitating 
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q the preciſe idea in the found ; as, in the 
. whilpering of the n the tumbling af 
i ruins. - 80 n ku, 

Ay 32 mist 3 
1 By. On, The rumbling of Drums 
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thus, 
The double, double, double beat 40/7 
Of the thund' ring Drum 
enen 8d 10/7 
nb an zbuol 3d out: Darn. 


Tus is altogether ridicuſous; that rule 
of Criticiſm, the ſound ſhould ſeem an echo 
to the ſenſe, muſt not be underſtood too 

literally, 
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ſicerally, The ſounds, ſhould, indeed, be 
always in accord with the ſenſe; but they 
ſhould accompany, not mimic it. As the 
movements of a good dancer art Yoverned 
by the muſic, ſo the muſic .of the . 
ſhould be governed by the ides : bu it, the 
nature of language will not admit, in this 
latter eaſe, of a conſtant. correſpo 
however, though we cannot, ſo often as we 
might wiſh, make our numbers harmonize 
with the ſubject, we ſhould never ſuffer 
them to run counter to it—as they too Evie 
dently « do in the following inſtance. 


Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves ia fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky; 
Not half ſo-ſwifthy-rhe fierce eagla moves, 
"When thro' the clouds he drjves the 
A remblin doves. 
eee eee 
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" RAVE not met with any lines more * 


variance with their fubje& than theſe in- 


ge LE Eng lightly off, they do * 


— 1. All b S143 I! 
rr 
kind of invitation, is impoſſible, otherwiſe 


than by examples; for this, like many other 
| beauties in poetry, can be determined only 


by a happineſs of feeling, 
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11 yay Zephyr Deeps 'R WW then the 
qo roms un VL 634. 
The downy feather on the Tor 9 hone: -& 
Moves not; the flat ſea phy ng 
vin a gold 1 . 5 0d 201 110 OT 
Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble. floor 
Of Rane old temple, wie. 


YEDEF VE i us AKC! 
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Vier Gent that the poet ſtudied the 
effect in theſe verſes; but he has ſoftened 
his artifice by the ſimplicity of his lan- 
guage : bad it not been for this, the labour 
;Fould have been manifeſt. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the perfection of this ſpecies of 
harmony conſiſts in its ſeeming wholly ac- 
zidental : and this can only be, when the 
Bots che uo happüy choſbn an RX foils 
are ſo connected with the iden that they 
ſcem all to Ipring froni one and the ſame 
re of the ſoul. 2 


E 4 Hor. 
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5 REMARKS ON THE 
a LB us, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe 
the dea to be beautiful, and then, your de- 
Kiption" Will reach much farther than you 
intended; for, it takes in, not only a part 


of good writing, but, perhaps, the whole. 
Eig. Frou this point, we may take 


general view of our ſubject. We began by 
conſidering harmony fimply as an addreſs 4 
1 e car: thence, we traced its _- 1 
ö ſpondence with the idea, and, of courſe, 1 
; with the imagination. The ſimpleſt truth | 
. 4. pleaſing by its very nature; but this | 
: ꝓleaſure cannot be too much heightened ; j 
| the force and ſurpriſe of imagery, the ele 1 
1 gance of diction, the varied accords of f 
harmony tend all to this point. Poetry 13 to 


; ile foul, what the ſun 1 is to nature; it calls 


wy, 


forth it cheriſhes, it adorns her beauties. 
18810 100 


As we improve our language, we multiply 
the 
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the reſources of poetry; of all rhe means 
of forwarding this improvement, the form 
ing and perfecting our : yerſifieation js the 
ee e ni 2% 3j 16} ; babar 


4h. 16id 2 Le Fügen. 8. eb 
flow of a verſe could have when large a 
Fe | q do wiv leu 


E. Ir extends till farther. * "why does 
the eye fill with gladneſs, at the bare men- 
tion of a great or generous action ? The 


| mind is pre-diſpoſed to receive the fineſt 
. impreſſions ; the true direction and happieſt 


effect of poetry, is, by renewing theſe im- 
preffons, to preſerve the mind in a ſtate of 


\ ſenſibility : we are induced to repeat thoſe 


HO 


1 | impreſſions, "the pleafing ing ſenſatiolls with 


Which they are Sethe for, che fupreme 
| Goodneſs has 10 formed o our organs, that 
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thoſe arts hich tend moſt to refine bur 
feelings; andy of conſequence, our manera. 
give us at the lame titne the greateſt plea- 
fire” Now, it is probable, that all the 


powers which produce theſe refined plea- 
ſires fpring from one common principle, as 


| it is evident they tend to one common end: 


for chere is ſach an intercourſe among them, 
that, while we perfect our ſenſations i in any 


one of them, we acquire a general apeneſs 
for them all. 


Hort. Muſt not the moral ſenſe partake, 


in ſome meaſure, of this general con- 
nexion ? 


Eug. The author of the Characteriſtice 
will anſwer you much better than I can 


do lm]: The mind, which is ſpectator 


[m] Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
c or 
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" "uf auditor. of;o:her minds, cannot he with · 
out its He and Ear; ſu as to diſcern pro 


; 6 portion: diſtinguiſh ſound, and ſcan each 
ö 10 ſentiment or thought which comes before 
; « it, It feels the ſoft and harſh, the agree · 
f 6 able and diſagreeable, in the affections; 
| ii and finds a foul and fair, a harmexiaus and 


6 a diſſonant, as really and truly here, as in 
10 any muſical numbers, or in the out- 
14 ward forms or r repreſentapgns of ſenſible 
Ry things,” | l T2 
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Apes e, . 


HE moment, Eugenio, you 
Nd. left us yeſterday, Aſpafia be · 
took herſelf to her Shakeſpear : her eagerneſs 
to apply the hints you have given her, is 
not to be ſatisfied ; and ſhe ſeems to enjoy 


n 3 gew ſenſe. wbaow god 


To nobler fi ights, 


Michael from Adam $ een the 1211 te. 
mbved. TT” 


x3 Aſp. 
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Ap. Socn advantiges were not intended 


for us poor women ; even Angels are par- 
tial, as you repreſent them: thub Michal, 
when he meant to enlighten Adam, ſays 
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Ada NN 


This hill; let Eve (for I have drench'd her 

eyes) | HI. 
5 ſleep below, while thou to ſight 
ann wakſt, 1 cd Jo 


75 n vigqn or 
bene men deal with us; you cus 
us off from the means of knowlege, and 
then wonder at our ignorance. Good ſenſe 
you have appropriated, by calling ic manly, 


Taſte, indeed, you allow us; but you keep 
i in fat en ee 
in fubjection to your foperior genius = 
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Eug. As our converſation yeſterday turned 
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"Ear . Poſdo 910 r 0 A 
Ru! 9889 ot Non 7 bis examine thoroughly, 
the 4 aner berween Taſte and Genius, 
vou "would have the ſatisfaction to find, 
chat t. there are tou! men who are ee 
a ſubmiſſion from you on this account. 


Abb. Ler me, Eugenio, owe this "= 
gation, as I [ have done many orhers, fo 
11 9:3 
you. 
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iptirely on poetry, we may preſerve a con- 
nexion, by conſideriug the qualities 0 bo 


examined, ſolely as they relate to thy: art. 
When they are once determined i in any 


3f157s: 


one mode, it will be cafy to extend them 
to oquence in general, and from thenge do 
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BEAUTIES,OF-POE TRY; 5 
A Porr illuſtrates one _ 7 a c 
With abothef: he diſcovers 5 
and beautiful relation "Beth een two id 5 
this is Genius. Aſpafid feels 1 in 2s hole 
force the merit of tllat mbehäbn! 85 4 
m_ Now, it k ideal” bat re at 
; be a a great difference between the perceiv- 
ing a beauty that is diſcovered for us, and 
the making that diſcovery ourſelves : a0. 
cordingly, we are aſſured by experience, 
that a man of quick perception, may be of 
ſlow-, invention ; and that a lively readex 
may be à dull poet. * eee 


01 21 LIST 28 iT 
Ho a We are 0 apt to over · rate our pry 
ralents, that 1 do not at all wonder, that ſo 


modi bagJz3 o N 


many men men ſhould, 1 in themſelves, miſtaks.. 
Sade ty for Genius. Are we ve e not too... 
much e in this error by t the vanity. 
of ae and Commentators, who are con- 


tinually 
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tinually inſinuating to us, that they par- 
tab e, in ſome meaſure, of that Divinity, 
which they attribute to their poets. 


Eu. en they ſupport. ther 
pretenſion by the [a] authority of Cicero, 
who was himſelf the ſtrongeſt exception to 
it. In ſhort, Hortenſio, the beſt Critic, 
conſidered merely as fuch, is but a depen- 
dent, a fort of planet to his original; he 
does no more than receive and reflect that 
light, of which his poet is the fountain. 


Ap. Ir you mean that 1 ſhould have a 
clear conception of Genius, you | muſt de- 
, fend from theſe exalted ideas to its effects. 

[21 Quorum omnium imerpretes, ut Grammatici 
Portarum, proxime ad eorum, quos interpretantur, divi- 


ata I ann HET! 
Pic. de Divin. 1 I. i I, 


Bug. 
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unten vie 


by Tap dilincgine property of Genius 
is to ſurprize, either by origigal Beauty, or 
Greatneſs in the idea, -Theſc are the maſter 
ſprings but there-arg athers hit h ve ſub · 
ordinate-: for a ſuperior genius will ſo dreſʒ 
| the moſt common thought, or familiar 
| image, as to give it ſome unexpected ad- 
vantage; by which it becomes apparently, 
if not really, original: the refult is the 
fame; we are ſurprized; every ſuch eſſtet 
implies à degree of novelty, and; cbnſe. 


quently, of of Invention. 


Hor. Is not furpriſe rather de ce 
ann genius 898 e enen 


« Uiffcrence — See 
to me to depend on the degrees of our pe - 


F netration, 
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66 1 REMARKS ON THE, 
netration, : and the nature of our feelings. 
The man of wit has a limited vie into the 


relatigns of ideas; and from thoſe which he 


does ſee, his feelings red him W choole 


the moſt ſingular, not the moſt beautiful. 


He works upon us by ſurpriſe merely; but 
the man of genius 3 by an excels 
of en * 91817 


70 DO THOHE 11999190 


Hor. IT ſhould ſeem to denen from 5 
that the genius may be a wit when he 
pleaſes ;'yet' we have ſeen ſuch, who have 


made the attempt without ſucreſs. 
8 {£13 38 tw Def bis 


ug. waar rarely, when they give into 
the practice of being playſub: thus, WhO 
has more wir than Shakéſpear? If other 
have failed a ĩtꝰ muſt have been from te 
influenced of acbetter habit: aceuſtomedto 
unite ideas by their beauties, they overlook 

the 
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the little points of Hein de ic choſe which 
Are the moſt oPpoͤled, br, up Mterehcb, in 
thoſe which are the moſt unkted!? hence, as 
Winning is but 4 GH BA Pt 
Wit may be called che "Str Halt“ bf 


Wrong” noqu 2 how 2 
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Her. You ks a greater difference 
between them than will be allowed by 


. GH #4; | diet dl 
1 £157} FU 1401 lac 
_—— 1 USE. them i in that ſenſe. in which 


they are underſtood, when we fay,. that 
Ovid had wit, and Virgil genius : that this 
ig the moſt exact and received ſenſe of theſe 
words, will appear fram hence, that, were 
Ito aſſtrt, that Virgil had more wit than 
Ovid ſhould be laughed at : yet this 
would: be the conſtquence of underſtand - 
Hoolwyo yarls ,enitie 421i yd 269bi 220g 
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ing Wit in too [o] inlarged a ſenſe, or of 
making it equivalent to Genius. * 


* of * i rr) whe <1 ba An * N 

A. I ave been often ill ſatisfied with 

fo "AT 15er F .yo3t909 + ; " | 

myſelf, for not readily entering into ſuch 


-, e. 


thoughts, as I have known were generally 
eſteemed witty. You have, I thank you, 
Eugenio, leſſened the number of my mor- 
tifications. I muſt own, I have always pre- 
ferred Humour to Wit, perhaps it was, 
that I more eaſily underſtood it. I ſhould 
call upon you for a better explanation of 
this matter, were I not more intent on 


Le] In the Eflay on Criticiſm, it is faid» g- 
True Wit is Nature to adyantage' drels'd. 


But immediately after this, the Poet adds— 


Tor works may have more wit than does em good. 


Now, let us ſubſtitute the definition in the Place of tha 
thing, and it Will ſtand thus. A work may bhaye more 
of Nature are/s'd to advantage than will do it good. This 
is impoſſible; and it is evident, that the confuſion ariſes 
tram the Poet's haying annexed two different ideas to the 
e een . 


another. 
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another. You remember; |that, diſcoorfing 
the other day; on a paſſage in the2 lug 
into the Beauties of Painting, in which, the 
ſuperiority of Pottry is rather hinted at 
than explained, you promiſed me, that you 
would enlarge this part of the e 
and — 


Eꝛug. I vunpERSTAND you, Aſpaſia; and 


ſhould be glad, in this, as in every thing 
elle, to prevent your wiſhes, 


I oBsERvED juſt now, that the diſtinctive 
property of Genius is to ſurpriſe, either 
by we Beauty, or Greatneſs, in the 
. 


* 


Tur n beaurlet in Portry, ſpring 
y the force or elegance of its images : 
of theſe, we will firſt examine ſuch as are 


F-2 peculiar 
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pechiftt to Poetry; after which, we wilt 
pa to choſe which are in common to 


| Poetry and Painting, | Of the former claſs, | 
| ate all images founded on compariſons, ſ 


either direct, or implied. The merit of 
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theſe conſiſts. 1 in -a ſtriking ſimilitude be- 
| tween two, objects, xhich, to common ob- | 


ſervation, have no apparent or neceſſary £ 
connexion : hence we may judge of the : 
merit of a compariſon, -by the degree of 
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our ſurpriſe, which ariſes from a combined 
admiration of its juſtneſs, its novelty, and 


beauty. A compariſon is direct in the 
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B HAUT ES OF POR/ERY. 2. 
An- implied; compariſon, ry in, the lan- 
guage of the Critics, a metapbot, conſiſts 
in conveying an idea intirely by the ſubs 
ization of an image g this will be beſt ug- 
te De 5 Au- 


1 * 6 
Auoerto, in Nen for Meaf eaſure, b 


ſerying, that his guilty paſſion for Ifabefla, | 


was inflamed by his knowledge of her f in- 
nocence, is ſhocked at the wickedneſs of his 


nature; which he aggravates by the : force 
of a metaphor. | 


* >, 
Md 


ln n. hub e, (hull Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe 


Than woman's lightneſs ! © having waſte 
ground enough, 


21 Or 


10 Shall we delire to raiſe the Sanctuary. | 


« And pitch our evils there ? Oh fie, fie, 
fie.” q] % jN0IN0U 72? 
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$64 wtxMys d Poet hus the happineſs to 
| blehd theſe two kihds of beguty ih the fate 
; image: he ſets du with HI6ftrarhfs his e- 
jet hy a ſirbct cbmpatiſon; and eontinues 
to ſupport it by 4 Metaphor, - This is & 
high degree of beauty; for, it can only 
happen, when the compariſon is 2 exqui- 
ſitely jon, that the qualities eſſential to the 
b6trowed obje&, are, with the ütmôft pro- 
peety, ttaustetred to the origffal ohe. hug” 


1 Bellatius, deſerlbipg to His þupits, "the e ah” 
| of his fortunes at court. | 
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„ — lov'd me, 


Aid bel 4 foldiet vas the! cheiße, my 
nate 18 1 TY: orte 


Was not far off: then was 10 as a tree, = 


Whole boughs did bend with rat. : But ta 
one night, 1 


A "form, or robbery, call it Se you wall, 
Shook 
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Shook den my mellow hangings, hay, 
Atte my leaves; to ebe ow) od Gas! 
And ma to weather. 
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Or this 8 of ries * following 
is, VELO a ſtill mote elegant example 


; =. + - + She never told het love, 
But let conce ment, like a worm i "th" bid, 


Feed on her damaſe cheek. * 
Twelfth Night. 


SHAKESPEAR'S Images are not mere ad- 
dreſles to the fancy; they do not play about 
the ſurface of an object; they carry us into 
its eſſence.— As, where the mother of 
Hamlet endeayours to excuſe his extrava- 
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01 bao 30 This is mere madneſs $ 
And. thus a while the fit will work on him: 
Anon; as patient as the female dove, 
te that her golden — are Oy] 
„ enn T3 


[ " Pf ; ; » 2 1 


Hap the Poet ent at one view 
ris whole circle of Nature, he could not 
have Felected ſuch another contraſt” to 
madness. It is the moſt perfect image 6t” A 
patient, innocent, and modeſt HENCE, that 
ever prung from human invention. It 18 
by the frequency and degree of theſe bedũ- 
ries, principally, that an original Genius is 
diſtinguiſhed. Metaphors are to him, wan 
the Eagle was to Jupiter, or the Dovesto 
venus, ſymbols of his Divinity; the fire 
indications” of Majeſty ani 1569. 1 
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Har. Tr has been a matter of wonder to 
many, that an imagination, at times, ſo 
wild and ungovernable as that of Shake 
ſpear, ſhould,” in the -finer imitations of 
nature, be diſtinguiſned by an unequalled 
45 and 1 8 


mod Sr 
1 "Tax Ir we 0 the nature and pro: 
greſs of the imagination, we need not 
wonder, that ſuperior ſpirits ſhould be the 
molt ſubje& to theſe exceſſes, The ex- 
tremities of poetic boldneſs, ics. thoſe of 
perſonal courage, will often have a tinc- 
ture of extrayagance. Bur, this will not be 
thecaſe in men of ſubordinate talents ztruſt- 
ing more to imitation than their own feel- 
ings, they move jo one. even tenor z. with 
them, judgment, i is but an, obſeryance,of 
rules ; a ſecurity to their weakneſs, 


And 
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Ant often. to their comfort ſhall they find 
Thel fmarded Beetle in à fafef holde 
Than is — W e „ bn 
Wo 100 ei! Im 77 O mnb. 


TRE laſt ſpecies of beauty in compara- 
tive imagery, which I ſhall ſpeak of here, 
cotifiſts in reducing 4 metaphor to a point. 
When a picture is given us in a ſingle word, 
to make out which; in our owh imagina- 
tion, We muſt go through a ſucceſſion of 
ideas, then are we furpfized in the moſt 
agreeable manner, and the beauty, of courſt, 
i cnſumtnate. You ſhall have, Aſpaſia, 
an example of this from your favourite au- 


thor, Fletcher. Amintor; in order to con- 


ecal the. cauſe. of his grief, had put on a 
ſhow bf —— — 
wanted to extort the feeret from — 
nok to be ſo impoſed on. 


You 
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Lou may ſhape," Aminton 
Cauſes to cozen the whole world withall, 
And yourſelf too; but tis not like a friend, 
To hide your ſoul from me; *tis not your 


nature 


To be thus idle; z J have ſeen you 4a 
As 5 you were Baſledʒ midſt of all your mittl. 
Maids Trage aj. ; 
it & 56 


Ar is by the force or elegance of its allu- 
ſions and images, that a poetic diction is 
diſtinguiſhed from ſimple verſification. The 
Muſes, according to Johnſon, have their 
anvil, and a verſe may be laboured into 
preciſion and harmony: but, the ſallies of 
the imagination are prompt and deciſive 
they ſpring at once into being, and are 
beauties at their firſt conception. Thus, 
in the language of a Poet, the ſun is the 
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ge of lie en: the heaven itſelf à ſtutry 

pubument ; a canopy Frened with ee 
eU 00 ni 31 7 199 

Do 5 the, mind. exult j in its fulleſt freedom 


It is —as broad, as general as the caſing air, 
What are the repeated calamities of life ? 
Phe lings and arrows of outrageous foriune 
The properties of ſleep ? = 
The birth of cach days /ife; fore labour's Sn; 


13 
271926 b. 3993 
Are our tender years expoſed. to the intz 
Is 13 Hin 
o& v vice the canker galls the rnfants 0 of | 
aN Inf 11 {1&4 
the e ſpring. Is the night invoked | to quote: 
6943 Y M4 
nance deeds of horror and | cruelty 7 
2801 . YEW! £LIGIELL) 
-759 [440 £70 11: 'Obme; thick eb 


And all thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of all. 


Her: How miſerably naked of thele 
beauties are the works of our ordinary 


ſongſtera ? 


hero 
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ſongſters ? Their metaphors are like the 
ſcattered trees in a deſert, ſtarved and ſolia 
tary: in Shakeſpear, they are vigorous, 
luxutiant, thickly ſpread ober Wut 7 t cf 


his poetry. 9 


dels be 191 is 160 

* Turs e will t 
reſpect to images in general: as to theſe, 
which we have been juſt deſeribing, they 
ſrem to me, to bear ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe drawings of the capital Paiaters, in 
which, though the parts are rather bined 
chan made out, yet the ideas are compleat ; 
they both give a delightful exerciſe to our 
minds, in continuing and enlarging the 
deſign. Thus, when the queen would per- 
ſuadr Hamlet to lay aſide his mourning: 


odd Hamlet, caſt thy nightadcplour of: 


-# * & . * * — * 4 _ — «a « 
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1 This metaphor ſeems, at firſt, to reach no 
| farther than the gloominefs of Hamlets 


1 dreſs; but if our ideas go along with the 
1 poet's, we ſhall extend it to the —— 
| | of his mind [p]. 

: 

. Her. Taz manner in which you haye ex- 
ſ 5 preſſed yourſelf in this place, gives me ſome 
4 reaſon to imagine, that, joined to the pla- 
\ ; {ure which you have here remarked, we 


have a kind of ſelfiſh enjoyment on theſe 
Wt occaſions ; for, while we enter into the 
W views, and obey the direction of the Poet, 
. we fancy that we co-operate with him z we 
grow proud of the connexion, and —_ 


ſz] This is plain by Hamles - un. Wer 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, | 


No, nor the fpujtful riyer in the * g 
That can deyore mo truly. — 0 


. ourſelves 
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ourſelves in his beauties. But let me not | 
interrupt you. 


Eng. The purpoſe of I magery is either to 
illuſtrate, or aggrandize our ideas : of the 
former, enough has been ſaid. 


Tux greatneſs of an image is moſt ob- 
vious, when it ſtrikes us by its immediate 
power, and with a ſudden effect; as, in the 
deſtription of Satan in Paradiſe Loſt. | 


ILSS, © ©. © He, above the reſt 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a towr. 


A seconD ſpecies of the ſublime conſiſts 
in giving a gradation to imagery, There 
is not, perhaps, in Poetry, a nobler inſtance 
of this, than in the ä of Satan's 
return to hell 
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He through the midſt, unmark'd, 
In ſnow Plebeian Angel militant 
Of loweſt, order, paſs d; and from the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, inviſible 
Aſeended his high throne, which under 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th* upper end 
Was placed in regal luſtre. Down a while 
He ſat, and round about him ſaw unſeen : 
At laſt as from a cloud his fulgent head 
And ſhape Star-bright appear'd. 

| -- Par. Lal. 


Hort. WHILE you 8 lines, 
Eugenio, I felt myſelf affected with the 
ſame. kind of pleaſure, as when we, fee a 
cloud riſing flowly from, the, yale, become 
by degrees the ornament of the heavens. 
Might L therefore, judge from my own 
feelings, I ſhould conclude, that ſuch images 


4 | 1 
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as are in motion, and which, by a gradual 
enlargement, keep our ſenſes in ſuſpenſe, 
are more intereſting than thoſe, which owe 
their power to a ſingle impreſſion, and are 
perfect at their firft appearance. Where 
there can be no gradation in an object, its 
influence on the mind is immediately deter- 
mined. | 


Eug. In this obſervation, we ſee the rea- 
ſon, why the principal beauties in Paradiſe 
Loſt, have been naturally thrown on the 
perſon of Satan. To deſcribe a permanent 
and unchangeable glory, is to paint with- 
out ſhades ; the Sun is more delightful in 
its fetting, than in its meridian. The di- 
vine Perfection, pute and Angelic natures, 
can have no clouds, no eontraſts; they are 
all one blaze. But, it is not ſo, in the de- 
ſcription of fallen Greatneſs; of diminiſhed 
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and interrupted ſplendor ; of a ſuperior 
nature ſunk and diſgraced,” but emerging: 
at intervals from its degradation, This is a 
ſubject ſo truly poetic ; it gives riſe to ſuch 
a train of fluctuating images, that, let the 
object be ever ſo obnoxious, if the danger, 
as in the preſent caſe, be remote, it ſeizes 
on the imagination, all calmer conſidera- 
tions are thrown aſide, and the ſenſes are 


hurried away beyond the reach of reflec- 
tion. 


* 
— 2 Lad 


Ap. This is the vt apligy ve — 
for a diabolical — md Dn 


* © \? — $4 


Lo — 


 Eug. As a great effect was * in 
the laſt inſtance by a gradation in a ſingle 
image, ſo may it equally proceed from the 
arrangement or ſucceſſion of different ideas: 
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Of this, the following deſcription o a ſtorm 
is a ſingular — 5 bng Anm 951004. 
8 1 0 19D al an IBV 

E „ 
. => Haſt thou, Spirit, 
An 4 to point the 0 that [ bad 

4 wee? f 192 * 


3 To every article: 


1 beet the King's ere now on the 


beak, 
Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin 
I tam'd amazement. Sometimes I'd divide 
And burn in many places: on the top maſt, 
The yards, and 8 . 1 * 
a diiſtinctiy, 
Then meet und Join. Jove's daran. che 
Precurſors A ume 
CONES thunder-claps,” tore momen- 


cary 
G 3 And 


\ 
36 REMARKS ON THE 
| And ſight out running were "nov the fine 
1 | and cracks | 
1 Of ſulphurous roaring, the moſt iber 
fl Neptune 
4 Seem' d to beſiege, and make his bold waves 


tremble; 
Yea, his dread trident ſhake. 


N ; 
4 Tempeſt. 
1 2 19010 „„ a 

10 | . a . 2 

0 Tas circumſtances in this deſeription 
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are brought together in a manger ſo unex- 
pected; they crowd on each other with 
ſach force and rapidity, that our ſpirits are 
in one continued hurry of ſurpriſe. You 
may obſerve, that this impetuoſity gives 
way by degrees to a more regular climax : 
we ſet out with ſurpriſe z we end in wonder. 
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Her. 1 muſt add one remark to thoſe 
which you have made on this pallage. The 
} | ſub- 
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ſubſtituting the divinity of the ſea, to the 
thing itfelf, was a maſterly ſtroke of con- 
duct. How it ſfubhmes-the object? 


Eug. You have ſeen in the laſt inſtance, 
that the ſublime is produced [5], partly, 
bythe choice of great circumſtances; partly, 

by the rapid ſucceſſion of thoſe circum- 
ſtances : on the other hand, the Beautiful, 

which tends to delight, not, to tranſport 
us, may receive an equal advantage from 

the ſucceſſion of the ideas, and this, on a 

principle quite oppoſite to the former — 


From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of night, 
Tho hum of either army ſtilly ſounds; 


e] o pry de 79 αν⁰⁰⁰ο Twy axgwy Angelo, a Ie 1H 
p Dpανοeανν⁰naαον EXMAEY oryw?, 
| | Longinus, Sect. 10. 
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That the fixt centinels almoſt receive 

The ſeeret whiſpers of each others watch. 

Fire anſwers ys and * their paly 
flames 

Eack batted ſoes the . umber' d face. 

Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful 
neighs, 

Piercing the Night's dull ear; and from the 

' tents 


The armourers accompliſhing * koighs, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, .. -/ 


Give dreadful note of preparation. 
— Chor. to H. V. 


Wr may obſerve in the pragreſſion of 
ſounds, a perfect correſpondence with what 


has been here remarked concerning our 


ideas : for, in muſic, we are trunſported by 
ſudden tranſitions, by an impetuous re-ite- 
ration of impreſſions : on the contrary, 

2 we 
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we are delighted- by a placid - ſuctefion- of 
lengthened tones, which dwell'on the ſenſe, 
and inſinuate themſelves into- our inmoſt 
feelings. The analogy between Pogtry and 
Muſic is not confined to theſe two effects: 
We know, that in both theſe arts, a well 
ſupported climax is a conſtant ſource of 
che ſublime. Again, as in muſtcal compo- 
ſition, harmony is the reſult of a well cho- 
{ch union and ſucceſſion of ſounds, ſo, in 
Poetry, there is a harmony or beauty, which 
ſprings from the moſt natural and pleaſing 
arrangement of our ideas. 


Abb. I READiLY comprehend, that a gra- 
dual riſe from ſmaller circumſtances to 
greater, ſhould. be productive of the ſub- 
lime, becauſe, a contrary proceſs has always 
a mean effect. Of a beauty of order di- 

p ſtinct 
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ſtin& from this, I have not fo clear a con. 
 Eug. The beauty of order may be proved 


by the following experiment. Were you, 
in the above deſcription of a night ſcene, 


to change the order of the circumſtances, 


you would find, that each particular idea 
would loſe a part of its force, and that the 
general effect would be conſiderably weak- 
ened. What can be the reaſon of this, but 
that the arrangement of the ideas is, at 
preſent, ſuch, as to give the greateſt truth 
and evidence to the thing repreſented ; ſo 


that the imagination, not being delayed, 


or embarraſſed by the neceſſity of ſtudying 
its object, receives every impreſſion, as it 


offers, with facility and promptneſs ? It is 


on this principle, that, in the general plan, 
or diſpeſitien ef a ſubject, we are ſo well 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed with that perſpicuity of order, that 
_ clearneſs of connexion, by which the ſeveral 
parts ſeem to grow out of each other, and 
the ſatisfaction of the underſtanding every 
where keeps pace with the pleaſures of the 
imagination. From theſe obſervations we 
may draw the following concluſions; firſt, 
that fine writing depends as much on ahap- 
pineſs in the arrangement, as in the choice 
of our ideas: in the next place, that all ſuch 
progreſſive energy or beauty as has been 
here deſcribed, muſt, equally with. thoſe 
images which are founded on compariſon, - 
be entirely foreign to painting, — 


Hor. We cannot, it is true, paint a com- 
pariſons or a metaphor; but, we may re- 
preſent the various affections and paſſions of 
the mind, by clothing them in images, and 
as it were, drawing forth the ſoul into fea- 

cure 
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92 REMARKS ON THE 


ture and action. Here, it ſhould ſeem, that 
the Paititer and Poet go hand in hand ; and 
it may be, with ſome advantage to the for- 
mer, as his imitations Tome nearer to a re» 


iv 


ality. 

Eug. You have opened upon us a new 
ſcene of-imagery. As to your remark on the 
Painters advantage, I muſt obſerve to you, 
that the merit of theſe imple Images, or 
Pictures, whether it be in poetry-or paint- 
ing, cannot conſiſt merely in their juſtneſs; 
for, this is no more than what we expect: 
it muſt therefore ſpring, either, from an 
exquiſiteneſs in the degree of beauty ; or, 
from a happineſs in the circumſtances, . of 
the former, we have a fine example in the 
deſcription given by Bellarius of we prince- | 
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D 17x This Paladour, 


(be. heir of C 'ymbeling 8 Britain) Jove! 
When © on my three · foot ſtool I ſit, and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly 


our 
Into my ſtory ;, ſay, Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I ſet my foot on's wy ,— even 
then, ; 
The e blood flows in his check he 
ſweats, 
aan, his young nerves, and puts * 
in poſture 
That af 1 
Or equal beauty, cho in a different kind, 
is the following picture of Love and Sor- 
row. Imogen, on her huſband's going in- 
to baniſhment, had ſent her ſervant Piſanio 
to attend him to the ſhip; on his return, 
ſhe 


— I. ry 
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ſhe queſtions him as to the particulars of 
her huſband's departure 
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Mugen. 
Thou ſhoud'ſt have made him ev'n 
As little as a Crow, or leſs, e ere left 
To after eye him 
Piſan. Madam, fo I did, 
Im. I would have broke mine eye ſtrings, 
crack't em but 
To look upon him — 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat, to air, and then 
Llave tum d mine eye, and wept. 
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Cymbeline. 


Tux GCiflerehce between poetic and real 
Painting, may be clearly ſeen in this laſt 
example t the circumſtances in this deſctip- 
tion, which tend to heighten the beauty 

" of 


—_ 
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of the image in the laſt line, cannot be ex- 
preſſed by the Painter; he can have no ad- 
vantage from a ſucceſſion of ideas. If, in 
ſubje&s that are in common to the Poet and 
Painter, the latter be limited; fo again, 
there are many, from which he is totally 
excluded. In this view, I ſhall continue, 
as I began, to mark the advantages pecu- 
liar to poetry. In each of theſe, two laſt 
examples, the image ſurpriſes by the de- 
gree of its beauty. But, there are others 
which owe their effect, as I have ſaid; to a 
happineſs in the circumſtances. Of this, we 
have, I think, an example in that beautiful 
{cenfe, in the Tempeſt, between Ferdinand 
and Miranda. | 


Mir. Do you hope me? 


Ferd. O heav'n, O earth, bear whhelh to this 
| found, 


And 
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And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
If I ſpeak true; if hollowly, invert 

What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief ! I 
Beyond all limit of what elſe in the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you, 

Mir. I am a fool 
To weep at what I'm glad of. 


Tears of gladneſs are not uncommon ; 
but, Miranda, from her particular education, 
could have no knowledge of the paſſions in 
their extremes; ſhe is therefore ſurpriſed at 


this apparent confuſion in their ſymptoms: 


her ſurpriſe is a ſpring to ours 


Tunis leads us, you ſee, to an eſſential 
point in the pathetic, namely, when a ſenti- 
ment ſprings with a peculiar happineſs from 
the character and the occaſion, 


Thus 
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Thus the Poet & ©) 
The Heats, and Minutes - of affairs are 
watch'd, 1 17 
And the nice Points of Time are met, and 
ſnatch'd, 


As theſe lines were written in praiſe of 
Fletcher, I ſhall give you an example of 
the thing deſcribed, from his Maid's Tra- 
gedy—Melantius, on his arrival at Court, 
hears that his friend Amintor was that morn- 
ing married. He knew that he was con- 
tracted to Aſpaſia ; but did not know that 
ſhe had been deſerted by him: in this in- 
ſtant Aſpaſia comes acroſs him 


| __  Melantias. 71 
Hail, maid and wife 
Thou fair Aſpaſia! may the holy knot 
That thou haſt ty'd to day, laſt till the hand 


H Of 
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Of age undo it! may'ſt thou bring a race 
Uito Alintsr,' that may ll the Wörltt“ ! 
Subltltvely With foldiets = Ap. My Hard 
OF Naga 8. 1951353 { il! ot 81 n 
Deſerve not ſcorn ; ; for! 1 was warne 


dit 16 | 182 
Wu we know his Ae 


herſelf inſulted by the brother of her happy 
rival, this ſentiment becomes ſo affecting. 
that our hearts melt, and our eyes fill in the 
— „ 


'T eee * 
motives, though it be the ground - work of 
the pathetic, yet, at the ſame time, it na- 
turally produces in us an indifference to All 
ſuch indications of paſſion as are obvious 
1 £2685 4 tc hEH,MNng NT 

* n uit! Tu. k 
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Tun buſines cherefore of the Poet, is 


gire ſome unexpected advantage to 3 


general feelings; either, by a happineſs in 
the incidents from which they ſpriog,o7. 


ſome peculiarity in the ſituation, and, cha- 


racter of the perſon affected: of this we 
haven complete example, when the Daugh- 


ters of Lear preſs hard upon Kran | 


o 
44 f kla 
Regan; 


3 Dai ak 


(Per wow I fpy danger) I intreat you 


Tb bring but ſive and twenty to no mere 
Wil T give plate or notice ng dere 


Tar. "gave you alla” 24>1howy vile 


ite ve 26 gos qa Numb 4»: 


Ta ingratitude of a daughter, who-owed 


every thing to a father's generoſity, might 


H 2 


aaturally 


1 2 EEN 
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naturally produce ſuch a reproach as ghis— 
but it receives an additipnal tenderneſs,from 
the wiolent character of Lear, and the;.ag- 
ine 15 his chilgren's 
goacklift; 2:17 >: ne nd wo gon: IT 


1 


1413 11 bot! 1189 171] 1 a iz ci Ou; 
Ir the Pathetic, as mould ſeem om thef e 


proofs, mult owe its effect to the occation 
which produced i it; ; the ſame may be affirm- 
ed, in part, of the ſublime # 1 ay la part, 
becauſe though great ſentiments, hen pro- 
duced in the Drama, muſt, in common with 
the. pathetic,..deriye a particular and ſpe- 
eific beauty from a happineſs in their ap- 
q plication ; yet. there will be this 75 
between A that if 3 pathetic anten 
be conſidered independent of the occifion 
which-praduerd, it, it loſts its pathetic farce. 
Onaha ghet hand, if a ſublime, ſentiment 
3 in n light, it loſes the 
; 7 advantage 
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advantage” it received from A haphineſs in | 


its Application, but tams eit intrinſic 
greütneſs. This, I think vat appear, by 
comparing the anſers of Aſpaſia and L eur, 
in the'two laſt examples ;withorchen follow 


ing reply of Guiderius, to the raſkband 


tened to kill 


* v- 
8 50 11 724 
% J 4. 


. 1 * joten, who Had threa 


£1 418350 H: HH 2 2 Mam: ; gs 
+ ts 2d Vat Ii Chotes | - 
Aut t ed Keil 1. fo | 
Guide» Tha that 1- revrence, thoſe 1 far 
vw oothe wiſe; Rp 550 
At fools F laugh, not four FR) 643 - 58) 


7% 29013 i nic b gin 


.- Tis; ſear "had been noble on any 
veealipn-3 PAR : it js Js happy & l 
Heat. * d 1 nobagebai bo19bilnos 2d. 
| De wi 
eee 

Ni agil 1 3 _ 297218) qnenty, 
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ments, particularly in the pathetic, muſt 
depend. on the variety and nature of their 
motives. In this the Painter is extremely 
confined ; for among the-infinite turns and 
workings of the mind, which may be ex- 
preſſed by words, and become the ſprings 
of ſentiment, there are ſo few to which he 
can give a ſhape or being ; and his indi- 
cations of peculiar and charaQteriſtic | feel- 
ings, are fo yague and undeciſive, that his 
e ions, like their motives, muſt be [4] 
eien and general. 


[9] If Painting be inferior to Poetry, 1188 con- 
Edered as an imitative art, muſt be greatly inferior to 
Painting : for as Muſic has no means of explaining the 
motives of its various impreſſions, its imitations of the 
Manners and Paſſions muſt be extremely vague: and un- 
decifive : for inſtance, the tender and melting tones 
which may be expreſũve of the Paſſion of Love, will be 
—— — —— 
lence, Friendſhip, Pity, and the like — Again, how are 
— EEE of Anger, from 


Ir 
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Px is J öbſcrvable⸗ that the ne Ede, 
vnd condemn ſo much in Shakeſpear a 
; _ eget of the unities,” are eguafly forward 
in | acknowledging the firgular energy and 
beauty of his ſentithents. Now, it ſeems 
to me, that the fault which they cenure, 
is the principal ſource of the bedüties which 
they admire. For, as the Poet was not con- 
N to an [1] mu and ſimplicity of ation, 


| 187 IV, ! 


thoſe/bf Terror, DiſtraQion, and all the * agita- 
tions of the Soul? But, let Poetry co-operate with Mu- 


fic, and ſpecify the motive of each particular impreſ- 
fion, we are no longer at a loſs ; we — the 


8 of the ſound with the idea, 

557 Wy? become e ee 
| N IX l 7 en. 
| _——— Aberdeen "chips vi — that 
the At Dramatic Poets were irregular in the condi of 
tlie Fuble; but excelleck in inifets, un in the 
Diction: that the — fey Citron defray, 
extelled in the onde of the Fable;).Butwaewvedk in 


the Manners, and deelamatury in the Dion. By the 
wgth „e 11n5m25v08 bi: 4 Aga „ 1! = 
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he created incidents in proportion to the 
| promptneſs and vivacity of his genius. 
Hence, his ſentiments ſpring from motives 


exquilitely fixred to produce them: to this 
they owe chat original ſpirit, that com- 


1 9911 1 
mandin eren, which overcome the im- 


3 ELLE, 
. 


the heart i in defiance of the underſtand- 
ing. 1 do, not mean by this to juſtify, our 


Manners, are to be underſtood all thoſe ate TN 
become indications of Character. The advantage of 
theſe in Tragedy, according to Ariſtotle, eonſiſts in. this, 
that they give us a rule, by which we may judge what 
the reſolutions and actions of the perſons in de Drama 
will be. After this, he cenſures the Poets of 5 
for being weak in the Manners. As tyap vt 41 5 20 9 
anve:; reo dia. 01. Dacier, his . 
paſſed the ſame cenſure on the F — ol 
hui, dans la plus part des piẽces ja 
connoit les mceurs des —— ——ů 
agir. As both the Greek and French Poets, here ſpoken 
of, were rigid obſervers of the dramatic Unities theſe 
fas muſt err nne 
this ſubject. 1877 8220 228 Wine l 39 
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Poet” in all his exceſſes. It mult be con- 
feſſed, that he has often carried ile indul- 
gence of his genius much too far; but, it 


7s equally certain, that a rigid obfervatce 


LAS: 


of the dramatic vnities & not fre rec from ob- 
jections: for, as no "one ple ahd con- 
fined action can furniſh many "incidents, and 
thoſe, ſuch as they are, muſt tend to one 
common point, it neceſſarily follows, that 
there muſt be a ſameneſs and uniformity in 
the ſentiments. What muſt be the reſult 
of this ? Why, narration is ſubſtituted in 
the place of the action; the [7] weakneſs 


in_the manners ſupplied by elaborate de- 


J , 6 a1. 0f > ihe 202 13 
ANN 5 
10 213'7121do bian S 


Fart. eo TIF to-theſs am ob- 
jecklon, which has often ſtruck me, and 


04 | which 


ſcriptions3 and the quick and lively turns 


of paſſion. are lol. in. athe: — Pom | 
of declamation. 1 AN 
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- 
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* 
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which extends to the conduct of, the fable 
itſelf ? When the action is confined to, the 
time of the repreſentation, the Poet "muſt 


often bringe vents; together within the 
ſpace of four hours,., which, in the natural 
courle of things, would have taken up as 
many days, Thus, by ; A; ſtrange kind: of 
management, he commits a violence on 
nature, 1n oven to come nearer to truth. 


22 12 ¹ 03 
Eug· Ir is, to ſoften, in ſome meaſure, 


this impropriety, as well as to conform to 
the unities, that theſe events, inſtead of 
being brought into action, are t Alten 
thrown into [5] narration, | But, this is a 
ſubjeRt x which cannot be Properly examined 
in a morning $ converſation ; beſide, we 


ENS ION 


* er A De Pau, Capi 
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have other objects which demand o our at- 
tention. 


Ir is a point that has not yet been de- 
termined, how far Imagery may take place 
in the Pathetic, Were the imagination to 
have no ſhare in our deſigns upon the 
heart, the Poet's taſk would be, indeed, a 
hard one. The difficulty then can only be, 
to ſet bounds to this indulgence. It muſt 
be allowed, that in the extremities of paſſion, 
all ſtudied and ambitious ornaments are to 
be avoided: hence I ſhould judge, that 


thoſe images which are founded on com- 


pariſon, can have little agreement with the 
_ Gmplicity of the Pathos : and this diſagree- 
ment will always be found to increaſe in 
proportion as the points of Gmilitude are 
ſpecified and enlarged. * But this objection 
will not extend to ſimple images : theſe are 
often 


— — — — W PF 9 4 a ö ” 
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often happily employed in the Pathetic; in 
theſe, Poetry = with Painting; 
and even barrows her ideas from her ſiſter 


41179607 48: 651g 911] 5s 1 1 00¹ 
8 
Thus, in ** 095VW 14) sent Moi 
J (1; DC ML Diel tts 
| Romes. | 
21 "11 IS! oo WW 41 


Alive, in Triumph, and Mercutio daing, 
Away to heav n reſpective lenity, * 
And [e] fire- ey'd Fury be my conduct now 
In grief—— 
Juliet. Is there no pity * in the clouds, 
That {ces into the the bottom of my grief? 
| FN. and J. 
6% l e wed & Svc 1 
compound Epithet « * fr. ed 


III 3 


thought inconſiſtent with the true Pathos, it will be the 
ſtrongeſt 'proof that can be given, of the neceſſity of a 
Ari PREP on all ſuch occaſions. — 


6 * „ ' 
% 27 4 & | » OS: Ius 582 108 77 IN ? 
ko WAS e nen 4 Ne 25244 
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7 2g. 70 'W 2 1901607 19M $ . 
Or all our paſſions n that of 1 Love ſt ſhould 


fon to — the greateſt connexion with 
the fancy. If, therefore, the diſtinction 
here made between ſimple and comparative 
imagery, ſhould hold good in this paſſion, 
it will hardly be diſputed in others, I ſhall 
reſt the truth of my obſervation, as I have 


1271 


n e on examples. | 


. 17 
—— — „ + ; 
This: bud of love; by ſummers. ripening 
\ 51: breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next 


$713 n meet. 39 $113 MILW a 
Treo tree K and 
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Tais is not the 33 of nature; 
fror paſſion is impatient of ſtudied embel- 
5 | Iiſhments 
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lihments. Let us now ſee, how far the 
operations of the fancy may be brought to 
correſpond with the movements of the 


heart — 

| Ferdinand. 

Wherefore weep you? 

Miranda. At mine unworthineſs, that dare 
not offer 

What I deſire to give; and much leſs take 

What I ſhall die te want: but this is trif- 
ling; 

And all the more it ſeeks to hide itſelf, | 

The bigger bulk it ſhews. Hence 22 

| N 

Aud prompt me, plain nd defied: 41 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I'Il die your maid: to be Jour 
fellow 


You 
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You” may deny me; but I'll be n ſer- 
_ 01 20g 02 yam 82 9017 lc 
Whether you will or no. 
Ferdinand. My miſtreſs, l 


And I thus humble ever. 

Miranda. My huſband then. 8 

Ferdinand. Ay, with a heart as williog 

As Bondage &er of freedom; here's my 
hand. 

Miraads. And mine, with my heart int. 


In the images here employed, there is 
no artifice, no deſign ; they are as ſimple 
as Truth herſelf. 


Tabs Gs Aipebe,] have endeavoured 
to give you ſome general ideas of the prin- 
cipat beauties in Noetry. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to thoſe which I call the fabordinate 
Beauties; not, that they are always inferior 


5 in 


R n — — < + 
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in their effects, but becauſe thoſe effects are 
produced by means leſs obvious ; and ſpring 
more from the manner, than from the idea 
itſelf. This is a diſtinction, which, in ſome 
caſes, will be preſerved with eaſe; in others, 


with difficulty: however, if the nature of 
the beauty, whatever it is, be well under- 


ſtood, | cannot think i it of any great conſe- . 
quence in what claſs it is to be ranked. 


Ir is the peculiar province of Poetry, to 
raiſe us above the level of our ordinary 
ideas. But we are not to expect, that this can 
be done by a continued ſucceſſion of beau 
tiful images, or affecting ſentiments. Here 
then, Art comes in aid of Nature; and our 
ideas muſt derive an importance from the 
manner in which they are conducted. 
With what a ſingular r does Ophelia, 


hen 


* 
* — 
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when, ſhe ſolicits Hamlet to take back his 
preſents, reproach him with the change in 
his affections ? 


Hamlet. 
No, I hever gave you ought, 
Oph. O my good Lord, you know right 
well you did, 
And with them, words of ſo ſweet breath 
compos'd, 
As made the things more rich; that perfume 
teſt, 
T7 ake theſe again.— 


Tax manner is ſomewhat varied in the 
following inſtance; Camillo, in the Winter's 
Tale, endeavours to diſſuade the young 
Lovers from expoſing themſelyes to the 
croſſes of fortune. 

| 1 You 
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- © + | - - '- Ten knew, 
Proſperity's the very bond of Love, 


Whoſe freſh complexion, and whoſe heart 


together, 
Affliction alters. 


Perdita, = - One of theſe is true; 


I think affliction may ſubdue the cheek, 


But not take in the mind 


— 


From an elegance in the turn of the 
thought, we naturally paſs to a Felicity in 
the expreſſion. _Thus, Poſthumus reflect- 
ing on his Wite's infidelity, 


Me of my lawful pleaſures ſhe reſtrain'd, 
And pray'd me oft forbearance ; did it with 
A pudency ſo rofie, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn ; that 
I thought her 
As chaſte as unſunn'd S10W,m Cymb. 
| Hor. 
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Hort. Unsunn'd Snow—The expreſſion 
is beautiful : but is not the image likewiſe 
new, and wholly Shakeſpear's ? 


Eug. You're in the right, Hortenſius; 
but I was ſo intent on the force of the Ex- 
preſſion, that I quite over-looked the no- 
velty in the idea. The completion of 
Beauty is in their Union : of this we have 
an exquiſite example, where Jachimo ſteals 
upon Imogen as ſhe ſlept. 


The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd 
ſenſe 

Repairs itſelf by reſt: our Tarquin thus 

Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he wakes's. 

The Chaſtity be wounded, 


Cymbeline. 
I 2 - =” 


, : 
F? 
| | 
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To repreſent Lucretia by perſonifying 
her virtue, was a beauty in the Thought : 
the elegant preciſion with which the action 
is deſcribed, is a beauty in the Manner. In 
this analyſis, we diſcover the limits between 
Nature and Art; for if by Nature we mean 
the intrinſic Merit in the Thought ; by 
Art muſt be underſtood, 1, Every advan- 
tage given to that thought, to the im- 
provement of its original beauty. 2. Every 
ſuch happineſs in the manner, as ſupplies 


the want of Novelty in the Idea. 


Aſp. Taz firſt part of your deſcription 
of Art, has been fully explained by the 
examples you have given: but, I do not 
as yet, clearly comprehend, how a happi- 
neſs in the manner can ſupply the want of 
Novelty in the Thought. : 

| | Eug. 
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Eug. We can beſtow a Novelty on a 
known object, either by diſcovering in it 
ſome new circumſtance or quality ; or by 
varying and improving its uſual impreſſion. 
We have an example of the former, in the 


reflexion made by Helena on the vanity of 
her love for Bertram, 


e 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The ſun that looks upon his worſhiper, 
But knows of him no more. 


All's Well, that Ends Well. 


TOT 


W when the Shepherd. in the Win- 
ter's Tale, is "queſtioned by Polyxenes, 
concerning the, love df Pi lorizel for Per- 

n 
dita 


ml 8 ; "I; 2 Shepherd 
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Shepherd. 

- - - = - Neverdid the Moon 

So gaze upon the waters, as he*l ſtand, 
And read my Daughter's eyes. 


I xow come, Aſpaſia, to the explanation 
you deſire. When a known object pre- 
ſents itſelf to us, through a new and un- 
practiced medium, we conſider the novelty 
as inherent in the object. It is much the 
ſame with reſpect to our ideas; whatever 
is original in the Repreſentation, is tranf- 
ferred to the Thing repreſented. For in- 
ſtance — The conſideration that all men 
have ſprung from the ſame origin, and are 
deſtined to the ſame diſſolution, has been 
often employed, as a check on human 
pride, and an incitement to a focial affec · 
tion, How is this urged by the Poet? 

Arviragus, 
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Arviragus. 
- - - - Brother, ſtay here; 
Are we not Brother? 
Imog. So man and man ſhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. 
Cyms. 


I's, not the energy with which this Idea 
is conveyed, equivalent to a novelty in the 
Idea itſelf ? The ſame effect may be pro- 
duced by a happineſs in the uſe and ap- 
plication of a known image—As in the 
advice given by Lady Macbeth to her Huſ- 
band. 


Look tike the innocent flower, 
But be the ſerpent under't. 


I 4 Hor. 


SS 
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Hor. From the light which you have 
thrown on this ſubject, we may account 
for the oppoſition in our judgments, when 
we beſtow on Writers the reputation of 
being Original. For, a Poet may be ori- 
ginal in the manner, and not at all ſo in his 
Ideas. 


Eug. Tau Genius, Hortenſio, will be 
original in both : of this we ſhall have a 
further proof, in the uſe that Shakeſpear 
has made of the qualities and attributes of 
the Heathen Divinities. And here, I can- 
not but wonder, that a Poet, whoſe claſſi · 
cal images are compoſed of the fineſt parts, 
and breath the very ſpirit of the antient 
Mythology, ſhould paſs for being illi- 
terate. 

See 
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See what a grace was ſeated on his brow ! 

Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove him- 
ſelf; 5 

An eye-like Mars, to threaten or com- 
mand; 

A ſtation, like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heav'n-Kiſſing hill. 

Hamlet. 


Ix this portrait, the features are bor- 
rowed from the antique; but they are 
united into a character by a creative fancy. 
— This power of giving an advantage to 
the moſt familiar objects, by ſome un- 
expected happineſs in their uſe and appli- 
cation, 1s particularly diſtinguiſhed in our 
Poet, when he touches on the Fables of 
Antiquity. -——» Thus Perdita, at a loſs 

for 
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for a variety of flowers to beſtow on her 
gueſts — 


- - - - -| - - 0 Proſapine 


For the flow'rs now, that frighted thou letſt 
fall | 


From Diss waggon ! Daffadils 
That come before the Swallow dares, and 
take 


The winds of March with beauty; Vio- 
lets dim, | 

But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea's breath. 


ExcLus1ve of the purpoſe for which I 
have produced theſe lines, you muſt have 
obſerved the uncommon art of the Poet, in 
characterizing his flowers. 


They at her coming ſprung. 
5 A Fins 
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A FINE imagination, like the preſence 
of Eve, gives a ſecond vegetation to the 
beauties of nature. In theſe principles, and 
in the examples by which they have been 
ſupported, we ſee clearly the reaſon, why 
every enlightened age has had, and muſt 
continue to have, its original Writers. We 
have no right, therefore, to complain, that 
Nature is always the ſame; or that the 
ſources of Novelty have been exhauſted. 
It is in Poetry, as in Philoſophy, new re- 
lations are ſtruck out, new influences diſ- 
covered, and every ſuperior genius moves 
in a world of his own, 
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